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EDITORIAL NOTES 



A very interesting report has been prepared by several members 

of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy on the subject 

of vocational guidance for children in the city of 

Report on Chicago. Especial emphasis is laid in this report 

Educational 6 , . . . , . . , ^, ^ 

Guidance upon the vocational guidance of girls. Ihe report 

is submitted to the Chicago Woman's Club, the 
Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnae, and the Woman's City 
Club. The first paper in the report was prepared by Miss 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Miss Edith Abbott. It is a 
statement of some of the experiences which have been encoun- 
tered by workers in the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy who have helped boys and girls to improve their working 
conditions. The second paper contains a report by Miss 
Anna S. Davis on the opportunities of employment in Chicago 
open to girls under sixteen years of age. Three other sections of 
the report give a brief account of the public care of working children 
in England and Germany, a list of the technical and trade classes 
for girls in the city of Chicago, and a bibliography on employment 
supervision. The report as a whole would be a most excellent 
document for distribution in women's clubs and other organiza- 
tions that need to be encouraged to interest themselves in the train- 
ing of girls. The first two papers are of such interest to teachers 
that they deserve special comment. 

A statement such as that which Miss Davis has given of the 
opportunities in the city of Chicago for girls under sixteen would 

make very suitable material for classroom work in 
tions for^Jkls e l ementar y schools throughout the country. Much 

of the material that Miss Davis has collected could 
be brought together by older students in any community where 
the teachers were interested in sending out these pupils to collect 
information with regard to the trades and industries in the 
town in which the school is situated. For example, Miss Davis 
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visited eighteen millinery shops, and gives an account of the 
number of persons who are employed in these shops, the con- 
ditions under which they work, their wages and hours, and 
the seasons during which employment is most abundant. She 
also indicates the advantages and disadvantages of this particular 
type of work. The same is done for a score of other kinds of 
employment. Girls would undoubtedly be interested in writing 
the results of their investigations with regard to different trades, 
and the material could thus be used for composition work. They 
could also discuss with those who have found employment in these 
various different trades the experiences which they have. At all 
events, the study in the schools of the opportunities for employ- 
ment would open to the minds of all of the pupils the large eco- 
nomic and industrial questions which are now too often neglected 
in elementary-school education. If it does not seem desirable to 
have the pupils in the grades seek this information themselves, 
Miss Davis' report would furnish an admirable text to be put into 
the hands of older pupils. The teacher could undoubtedly supple- 
ment this text out of her own investigations of local conditions. 

The time is past when any argument needs to be presented in 
favor of vocational guidance for elementary-school children. The 
Improvement ear h er conception of the school, that it was a selective 
in Character agency which must weed out the mentally deficient, 
of Employ- has undergone a rapid change in current thinking 
and in current practice. We are now seeking in all 
of the schools to find those forms of training which shall improve 
every child, and shall make it possible to direct him judiciously to 
the kind of work which is suited to his capacities and tastes. 
The community is coming to recognize that the child does not 
have a sufficiently large view of economic conditions and of his 
own capacity to make it possible for him to select employment 
with any intelligence. All who come in contact with working 
children realize that these children are caught very frequently 
in a trade which has no future and which does not engage their 
full ability. The child does not know how to get out of this 
employment advantageously, and he does not know how to look 
far enough into the future to see the necessity of learning how 
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to perform a better type of work. The first paper in this report 
gives some admirable illustrations of what can be done in helping 
children to find a better and more promising type of work. Thus, 
one example is given of an Italian boy, fourteen years of age, who 
was working in a department store as a cash boy for $2 . 50 a week, 
and earning an extra $2 . 00 by working on a milk wagon from 3 : 00 
to 6:00 in the morning. Through the efforts of those who were 
able to give him vocational guidance, he was placed with an engrav- 
ing company where the prospects of learning a trade were good, 
and where his weekly wage from the start was $4 . 50, that is, quite 
as much as he was getting from the two unprogressive types of 
work which he had been pursuing up to that time. Any teacher 
who reads such an example as this must recognize immediately 
the importance of drawing attention to a few simple principles 
of economic life which every child would be able to grasp early in 
his thinking about society and its organization. Children ought to 
understand the difference between different types of employment. 
They ought to realize that some are progressive and others not. 
They ought to realize that there is an advantage in getting into 
one of the lines of work which will lead forward, and that this 
remoter advantage can very properly be balanced against a higher 
wage at the start in one of the other occupations. At the same 
time, they ought to be made aware of the meaning and significance 
of skill as an economic asset. If the work in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy commonly offered in our upper grades is advantageous, then 
certainly some study, such as this pamphlet represents, of the oppor- 
tunities for occupation, is equally educative, and immensely more 
practical in its character. 



THE DE KALB MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Superintendents and Principals' 
Association of Northern Illinois will be held at De Kalb, May 3 
and 4, 191 2. 

During the current year the Committee of Seven of this Asso- 
ciation has been making a study of practical conditions. The 
report for the year will consist of three parts: (1) A study of local 
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geography, as worked out by pupils of the third year at the Francis 
Parker School, Chicago; (2) A study in corn, as worked out in the 
fourth or fifth grade of the DeKalb schools; (3) A study in ele- 
mentary science, as carried on in the School of Education, the 
University of Chicago. 

At the De Kalb meeting the discussion of the first paper will 
be led by Mrs. Pearl Backus Carley, of the Francis Parker School, 
the second paper by Dr. McMurry of DeKalb, and the third by 
Dr. Caldwell, of the University of Chicago. 

That portion of the report prepared by Dr. McMurry appeared 
in the March number of this journal. The remainder of the report 
appears in this issue. 

Both the Francis Parker School and the School of Education, 
propose to exhibit at De Kalb various sorts of projects worked out 
by the pupils in studying their subjects in the respective schools. 
The De Kalb school, under the direction of Dr. McMurry, will 
make a general exhibit of school work. It is believed that these 
exhibits will add greatly to the interest and value of the meeting. 
The purpose of the committee is to present to the members of the 
association some work, as it is actually being carried on, that is in 
harmony with the general principles for which the committee 
stands. It is hoped that superintendents, principals, and many 
teachers will avail themselves of this opportunity to hear a prac- 
tical discussion of school work and to see something of how the 
above schools are attempting to realize educational principles in 
practice. 

D. A. Tear 



